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Introduction 


Introduction 


The purchase of a set of black and white photographs showing clog soles being carved by hand, and 
then being used to make boot clogs, prompted me to research the history of the business. One of the 
photographs showed the premises where the clogs were made to be “B. Aaron & Son”. 


Duncan Broomhead listed “Ben Aaron” of Halifax in his 1983 directory of clog makers. I wondered 
whether “Ben Aaron” was the last in a long line of clog makers, possibly being the subject of the 
old photographs. 


The Halifax Courier published an article about the Aarons’ Halifax business when the decision was 
made to close the shop in 2016. The article is still available online, and it contained the following 
statement about the Aarons’ business making clogs. 


“In the 19th and 20th centuries, it was renowned for manufacturing industrial clogs. They 
were made in large numbers and supplied to the likes of Rowntree Mackintosh, Crossley 
Carpet and many engineering companies.” 


Halifax Courier (website), 25 March 2016 


So far I have not found any evidence that the Aarons made clogs during the nineteenth century. The 
earliest reference I have found to date is from the time of the First World War, when clogs made 
with second-hand boot uppers (“old topped clogs”) were advertised. The Aarons continued making 
clogs for workers using old boot tops for several decades, but clogs with new leather uppers were 
also available at a higher price. 


I have researched families of clog and patten makers who continued in the trade during the 
nineteenth century, but during the twentieth turned to boot and shoe making and repairing as the 
demand for clogs diminished. Sometimes such businesses continued to make and repair clogs to a 
limited degree. 


The Aaron family seems to have departed from the more typical trend of turning to boots and shoes 
after a decline in demand for clogs. Instead, they seem to have made boots and shoes for around a 
century before adding industrial clogs to their range of products. Demand for clogs had peaked by 
the time the Aarons started producing clogs, and it is interesting to study a family which departed 
from the tendency to stop making clogs in the early twentieth century. 


I expect to find some other examples as my research continues. Towards the end of the First World 
War, large quantities of used Army boots were advertised as being suitable for clog making, and it 
seems likely that a few other boot makers entered the trade, adding clog soles to old boots to replace 
the worn-out leather soles. Factory-made clog soles were available, so they did not need the skill of 
being able to carve clog soles with cloggers’ knives. 


I accept that it is possible that the Aarons did make clogs in the nineteenth century but that I have 
not found the evidence. I would expect to have found mentions of clogs in census entries, records of 
baptisms and marriages, trade directories, and newspaper advertisements and reports. None of the 
records of the nineteenth century relating to the Aarons mentioned clogs. 
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The Aarons of Halifax 


Members of the Aaron family were involved in making, repairing, and selling footwear in Halifax 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire from the early nineteenth century to the early twenty-first century. 
Such continuity in the same trade for over two hundred years is quite an achievement. 


Newspaper advertisements placed by the Aarons, and their shop signage, proclaimed that the 
business was established in 1810. Henry Aaron is said to have fled Hanover to escape the turmoil of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s wars in Europe, and he settled in Halifax. He married Mary Stephenson in 
there in 1793, and they started a family shortly thereafter. The 1795 baptismal record for Moses 
Aaron confirms that the Aarons were living in “S. Owram”, that is, South Owram or Southowram, 
near Halifax. 


I am relying on the research of others for the establishment of Henry Aaron’s boot and shoe 
business at 24 Gaol Lane, Halifax, in 1810. I have not found any records to confirm that he was a 
boot and shoe maker, but it is a reasonable conclusion, because two of his sons — Benjamin (born 
1802) and Francis (born 1807) — became boot and shoe makers in Halifax. The likelihood is that 
they learned the trade from their father. 


At the time that Henry Aaron was trading in Gaol Lane, Halifax was described as follows by 
Edward Baines. 


... The town of Halifax is nearly three quarters of a mile in length from East to West, but the 
breadth is narrow and very irregular; it is generally well built, partly of brick, but principally 
of stone, which latter material is very abundant. It has a good market which is held on the 
Saturday, where, besides provisions and other articles common to all markets, a considerable 
quantity of the manufactures of the neighbourhood are brought for sale. The woollen 
manufacture, for which this town and neighbourhood have been famous for ages, prevailed 
here, though on a very limited scale, as early as the year 1414, and continued to increase 
from the year 1443 to 1540, during which period the number of houses increased from 13 to 
520. The manufacturers of Flanders, seeking refuge from the persecutions with which they 
were assailed in their own country, repaired in great numbers to England, and many of them 
are supposed to have settled at Halifax. This conjecture derives some strength from the 
similarity which exists in the dialect of the labouring class here and in the low countries, 
particularly in Friesland ... 


History, Directory & Gazetteer of the County of York, Edward Baines, 1822 


In respect of “manufacturers of Flanders”, specifically Flemish weavers, Baines suggests that they 
“are supposed to have settled at Halifax”. Baines was the originator of what, many years later, 
newspaper editor and historian A. P. Wadsworth dubbed “The Myth of the Flemish Weavers”. The 
source of Baines’ claim that the Flemish settled in Halifax is not quoted, but in respect of a similar 
claim for Lancashire (Bolton in particular) he misinterpreted one source, using it to assert that 
weavers from Flanders had improved the weaving of woollen cloth, and had introduced into 
Lancashire clogs (“sabots”), some dialect words, and oat bread (“jannock”). The “myth” is repeated 
to this day on websites such as Wikipedia, and there appears to be no source for it other than the 
writing of Edward Baines. As Wadsworth’s essay is not readily available, I wrote “What Did The 
Flemish Weavers Ever Do For Us?”, which is available as a free PDF. If Baines’ assertion that 
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Flemish weavers settled in Halifax is also a myth, it is not repeated by other authors to the same 
extent that the myth of Flemish settlement in Lancashire is. So far I have not found any suggestion 
that clogs were introduced to Halifax by the Flemish. 


The entry for Halifax in Pigot’s directory of 1828-29 also emphasises the town’s importance in the 
woollen trade, but it does not give the credit to Flemish weavers. 


HALIFAX. A LARGE & handsome but irregularly built market town and parish, in the 
wapentake of Morley, and in the liberty of the honour of Pontefract, in the west riding, is 
194 miles from London, 43 from York, 27 from Manchester, 18 from Leeds, 16 from 
Wakefield, and 8 from Huddersfield and Bradford. The houses composing the town are 
chiefly of stone, situated on a gently rising eminence, enclosed by a chain of hills, which 
stretch from east to south. It is a manufacturing place of great celebrity, both for the quality 
and extent of the different articles in the woollen trade, consisting of woollen stuffs, 
shalloons, tamies, duroys, calimancoes, moreens, shags, serges, baize and carpeting. 
Bombasines, and other fabrics of silk and worsted, are perfected here; paper making is a 
branch of importance, and for corn this is a very great mart. The cotton trade has also made 
its appearance in the town and neighbourhood, and forms no inconsiderable portion of the 
manufactures. The piece ball, erected for the convenience of the manufacturers, is an elegant 
stone edifice, in the form of an oblong, Occupying a space of 10,000 square yards, and 
containing 315 distinct rooms for the lodgment of goods; which are open for sale every 
Saturday; this building cost £12,000. and for extent, beauty, and general accommodation, is 
unequalled by any other. ... 


Pigot & Co.’s National Commercial Directory for 1828-29 


By the 1820s, Benjamin and Francis Aaron were young adults, and were following their father’s 
profession. 


Benjamin Aaron married Elizabeth Hardyman in Halifax in 1821. The marriage record describes 
him as a shoemaker of Southowram. Benjamin and Elizabeth had five children: Mary (born 1824), 
William (1825), Joseph (1828), Ann (1830), and Henry (1832). Joseph and Henry died at a young 
age — Joseph in 1829 and Henry in 1833. The baptismal records give the family’s abode as Halifax, 
and Benjamin Aaron is described either as a cordwainer or shoemaker. (According to Wikipedia “A 
cordwainer is a shoemaker who makes new shoes from new leather”.) 


Francis Aaron married Frances Ingham in 1828 in Halifax. He was described as a shoemaker of 
Southowram. In some later records he is called Frank Aaron, and when you bear in mind his wife’s 
name, it is quite understandable why he chose to be called Frank. Frank and Frances had a large 
family: Ellen (born 1829), John (1832), Sarah (1834), Henry (1836), Frank (1837), George (1839), 
Joseph (1841), Benjamin (1843), Frances (1847), and Eliza (1850). Frank Aaron was described as a 
shoemaker or cordwainer of Halifax or Southowram in the baptismal records. 


Records of 1834 and 1835 link Benjamin Aaron with a house and shop at 24 Gaol Lane, Halifax, 
which is the address of the business said to have been founded by his father in 1810. It seems likely 
that he occupied two adjacent properties, because one record of 1837 identifies him as a boot and 
shoe maker at 26 Gaol Lane, but another record of the same year states 24 Jail [sic] Lane. Based on 
this, I would assume that he occupied 24 and 26 Gaol Lane as residential and business premises. 
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A record of 1837 identifies Frank Aaron as a boot and shoe maker of Bridge Street, Halifax. 
Henry Aaron, the founder of the shoe making business, died in 1839. He was in his early eighties. 


The census of 1841 recorded Benjamin Aaron as a “Shoe M.” at Jail Lane, Halifax. His brother 
Frank was a “Shoe M.” at Bank Bottom, Southowram, Halifax. 


The following map of 1846 shows Southowram to the south east of Halifax. The scale is not shown, 
but Halifax would have been considered to be within walking distance of Southowram. It would 
have been possible to live in Southowram but to have business premises in the centre of Halifax. 
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Map of Halifax and South Owram 1846 


Records of the 1840s place Benjamin Aaron in Gaol Lane, and some specify that he was a boot and 
shoe maker at 24 Jail [sic] Lane. Frank Aaron appears to have lived in Southowram, but had 
business premises in Halifax, where he was a boot and shoe maker. 


The census of 1851 recorded Benjamin Aaron as a boot and shoemaker at 2 Jail Lane, Halifax. It is 
not clear whether he had moved premises, or whether Gaol Lane had been renumbered for the 
purpose of the census. However, within a few years he does appear to have moved from Gaol Lane, 
but remained within Halifax town centre. He was a boot and shoe maker at 19 Old Market, at the 
western end of Gaol Lane, in 1853, and also in 1854. By 1855 he had moved to Northgate, and his 
branch of the family then had a long association with that street for generations. 
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Frank Aaron was a shoe maker at Bank Bottom, Southowram, in 1851, and a boot and shoe maker 
at 30 Bank Bottom in 1853 and 1858. Other records of the 1850s confirm his residence to be in 
Southowram, and he is described as a cordwainer or boot and shoe maker. 


Halifax and Southowram were described as follows in the 1859 Topographical Dictionary of 
England. I also present a description of what at the time was regarded as the ecclesiastical district of 
Salterhebble. 


HALIFAX, which ranks next Leeds, Bradford, and Huddersfield as one of the principal seats 
and emporiums of the woollen and worsted manufactures, is a well-built market town, with a 
population of upwards of 35,000 souls; and has within its extensive parish no fewer than 23 
townships, in which are many large villages, 75,740 acres of land, and about 145,000 
inhabitants. It was created a Parliamentary Borough, by the Reform Act, in 1832, with the 
privilege of sending two Members to Parliament; and it was incorporated as a Municipal 
Borough, by Royal Charter, in 1848, under the powers of the Municipal Reform Act of 

1835. It is picturesquely situated in the wapentake of Morley, and liberty of the manor of 
Wakefield; in a bleak and mountainous region, extending to the borders of Lancashire, 
where the two Calders have their sources;—one flowing westward, through the latter 
county, and the other taking an eastward course, through the principal valley of this parish, 
in which it receives nine tributary rivulets, flowing in opposite directions through romantic 
dales, all opening into the vale of the East Calder. The town is distant 17 miles W.S.W. of 
Leeds, 22 miles N.E. of Manchester, 7 miles S.W. of Bradford, 7 miles N.N.W. of 
Huddersfield, 33 miles N.W. of Sheffield, 16 miles W. by N. of Wakefield, and 194 miles 
N.N.W. London. It is seated on the south-eastern declivities of an eminence rising gently to 

a considerable elevation above the small river Hebble; but being encompassed by higher 
grounds, especially the steep banks and lofty chain of hills on the opposite side of the 
Hebble, ascending abruptly to North Owram and Clayton Heights; it seems, as approached 
in several directions, to be placed in a deep valley. ... 


Directory and Topography of the Boroughs of Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield and Wakefield, 
William White, 1858 


OWRAM, SOUTH, a township, in the parish and union of HALIFAX, wapentake of 
MORLEY, W. riding of YORK; containing 6478 inhabitants. This township, which forms 
part of the south-eastern suburbs of Halifax, comprises by computation 2280 acres; the 
surface is varied, and in many parts very picturesque. The Beacon Hill, a lofty eminence in 
the township, rises precipitously from the river Hebble, overlooking the town of Halifax; 
and in former times a beacon was fixed here, to give notice of the approach of an enemy. 
The population is partly employed in stone and slate quarries; the flagstones raised are of 
superior quality, and large quantities are sent to the metropolis and other parts of the 
kingdom: there are also two beds of coal. The Salter and Hebble canal affords every facility 
of conveyance, and the Manchester and Leeds railway skirts the township. The village of 
South Owram, which is very irregularly built, is situated on elevated ground, 2 miles from 
Halifax, and embraces fine views. The chapel dedicated to St. Anne, distinguished by the 
appellations of "St. Anne's in the Grove" and "the Chapel in the Briers," was erected prior to 
the year 1530, but in 1817, being in a dilapidated condition, was taken down, and a church 
retaining the same dedication was erected on a more convenient site, at a cost of £2800. It is 
a handsome structure in the later English style, with a square embattled tower crowned by 
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pinnacles; a gallery was built in it in 1839, containing 117 sittings, all of which are free. The 
living is a perpetual curacy; net income, £150, with an excellent parsonage-house; patron, 
the Vicar of Halifax, There is a place of worship for Wesleyans. 


A Topographical Dictionary of England, Samuel Lewis, 1859 


SALTERHEBBLE, an ecclesiastical district, in the parish and union of HALIFAX, 
wapentake of MORLEY, W. riding of YORK, 1% mile (S.) from Halifax; containing about 
2000 inhabitants. This district was constituted in November 1845, under the act 6th and 7th 
of Victoria, cap. 37. It comprises about 1000 acres; the surface on the north side is level, 
while on the other sides the district is remarkable for its picturesque valleys. The river 
Hebble, the Calder and Hebble canal, the Manchester and Leeds railway, and the road from 
Halifax to Huddersfield, pass through. The canal, which runs up to Halifax, is supplied with 
water brought by machinery from the Hebble. The population is chiefly employed in 
worsted manufactories, some of which are on a very large scale; and the district abounds in 
excellent freestone. The living is a perpetual curacy, in the gift of the Crown and the Bishop 
of Ripon, alternately. Divine service is performed in a licensed room; and there is a place of 
worship for dissenters. 


A Topographical Dictionary of England, Samuel Lewis, 1859 


By the 1850s, Benjamin’s son William Aaron had also taken up the family trade. The census of 
1851 recorded him as a bootmaker at 2 Albert Street, Halifax. He had married Martha Knowles in 
1846. They had several daughters, and one son — Benjamin, born in 1848. Benjamin as a name for a 
son is found in most generations of the Aaron family to the present day. 


Frank Aaron’s son Henry married Sarah Horner in Halifax in 1859, and was described as a 
cordwainer of Halifax. His brother Frank became a plumber, but Ben, his youngest brother, became 
a boot and shoe maker (until his untimely death in 1862). 


During the 1860s, Benjamin Aaron’s address continued to be in Northgate, Halifax. The census of 
1861 recorded him at 83 Northgate, and his profession was boot maker. When his daughter Ann 
married in 1864, his profession was given as “Gentleman”. This is possibly a hint that his son 
William was running the boot making business by this date, though it was still operated under his 
name. By 1865 he had moved to Skircoat Green, and a directory of 1866 identified him as a 
bootmaker at 100 Northgate, with a home at Skircoat Green. Benjamin’s wife Elizabeth died in 
1868, and he remarried in 1870, his bride being Mary Hodgson. 


The directory of 1866 linked William Aaron, son of Benjamin, with the business Benjamin Aaron 
and Son, and 100 Northgate was described as his home. I assume he lived above the shop, as was 
typical for many tradespeople. 


Records of the 1860s placed Frank Aaron at 30 Bank Bottom, Southowram, and his occupation was 
generally boot maker or shoemaker. By 1870 he was said to have had a market stall as well as 
premises at 30 Bank Bottom, and was a bootmaker. 

Henry and Sarah Aaron had a large family. Their children were Matilda (born 1860), James (1861), 
George (1864), William (1867), Frances (1870), Harry (1872), Francis (1873), John (1875), and 
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Mary (1878). In the 1860s Henry was recorded as being a cordwainer of Southowram, but by the 
time of the 1871 census was at 26 Brunswick Street, Halifax, where he was a shoemaker. 


The census of 1871 recorded Benjamin Aaron as being a retired boot and shoe maker, at 47 Skircoat 
Green, Halifax. He died later that same year, aged about 69 years old, and was buried in 
Salterhebble. 


Benjamin’s son William Aaron was a 4 Northgate, Halifax in 1871. He was described as a boot 
manufacturer, employing 22 men, 2 boys, and 2 women. By this point the business had clearly 
expanded beyond the point of being one man running a shop. Other records of the 1870s describe 
William Aaron as either a boot manufacturer or a boot and shoe manufacturer, and his address is 
quoted as being 4 Northgate. It seems that his business was no longer just a small retail enterprise, 
and it is possible that he supplied boots to some significant customers. 


Frank Aaron was recorded in the 1871 census as being a cordwainer at 10 Bank Bottom, 
Southowram, Halifax. Other records of the 1870’s give his residence as Southowram. 


In early 1873, Frank was mentioned in the following newspaper report. A labourer received a harsh 
sentence for the theft of a pair of boots. 


THEFT OF BOOTS.-Thomas Bradley, 33, labourer, was charged with stealing a pair of 
boots, of the value of 14s., the property of Francis Aaron, at Halifax, on the 7 December. 
Sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 


Huddersfield Daily Chronicle, 4" January 1873 


William Aaron advertised for apprentices during the 1870s, using the business name of B. Aaron 
and Son. 


THE BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. — WANTED, an APPRENTICE for the shop and cutting 
out department. Apply, B. Aaron and Son, 4, Northgate, Halifax. 


Halifax Courier, 6" January 1877 


The following advertisement was placed by B. Aaron and Son in July 1877. It implies that boots 
and shoes were machine-stitched by this time. 


BOOT & SHOE TRADE.—WANTED, a respectable GIRL as an Apprentice to learn 
Machining and Fitting. —Apply, B. Aaron and Son, 4 Northgate, Halifax. 


Halifax Courier, 7" July 1877 


Frank Aaron died at the beginning of 1879. The probate record described him as a boot and shoe 
maker of Halifax. 


In 1881 Frank’s son Henry Aaron was a boot and shoe maker and dealer at his father’s old premises 
of 10 Bank Bottom, Halifax, though his residence in the census of that year was 26 Brunswick 
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Street, Halifax. Other records of the 1880s described him as a boot maker or boot and shoe maker, 
and he appears to have moved to 22 Russell Street, Halifax, by the end of the decade. 


Henry’s son James Aaron had become a boot maker by the time of the 1881 census, and when he 
married Hannah Stansfield in 1886 he was described as a shoe maker of Russell Street, Halifax, 
presumably living with his father at the time. When Nellie Aaron, the first daughter of James and 
Hannah, was baptised in 1888, James’ trade was boot maker, and abode 54 Crib Lane, Halifax. In 
1889, when daughter Anice was baptised, James was a boot maker at 7 Temperance Street, Halifax. 


William Aaron, son of Benjamin, who was running the family business before his father’s death in 
1879, was recorded as being a shoe maker, living at Bramley Lane, Hipperholme, in the 1881 
census. Other records confirm that he had premises at 4 Northgate, so he appears to have stopped 
living above the shop. He died later in 1881, and was buried in Salterhebble. 


William’s son Benjamin Aaron (born 1848) married Sarah Ann Hall Standeven in 1869. He was 
described as a boot manufacturer of Halifax. Benjamin and Sarah Ann had the following children: 
Blanche (born 1870), Bertha (1871), Alice Gertrude (1873), Florence Louise (1876), William 
Benjamin (1878), and Benjamin (1882). Their baptismal records generally describe him as a boot 
and shoe maker, or boot and shoe manufacturer, of Halifax. His home address at the beginning of 
the 1870s was 3 Wentworth terrace, Pellon Lane, Halifax, but later in the decade he was linked in 
records to the firm of B. Aaron & Son at 4 Northgate. The likelihood is that he was running the 
business with his father William. The census of 1881 described him as a boot and shoe maker at 26 
Milton Street, Halifax. Following the death of William Aaron in 1881, he took on responsibility for 
the business at 4 Northgate. A directory of 1887 listed him as a bootmaker trading at 4 Northgate, 
with his home at 1 Upper Brunswick Street, Halifax. 


cee a 


Map of Halifax 1888 — Gaol Lane (unnamed) runs between Old Market and Well Lane 
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Henry Aaron, son of Frank, had moved to 28 Waterhouse Street, Halifax, by 1891, where he was 
recorded as being a shoemaker in that year’s census. A directory of 1894 listed him as a boot and 
shoe maker at the same address in 1894. He died in Halifax that same year. 


Henry’s son James Aaron was boot and shoe maker at 47 Commercial Road, Halifax, at the time of 
the 1891 census. By 1894, a directory recorded him at Wheatley, Halifax, with the same occupation. 
When his son Leonard was baptised in 1896, his trade was given as boot maker, and his abode was 
Wheatley Lane End, Illingworth. 
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Map of Halifax and Southowram 1892 


Benjamin Aaron was living at 1 Upper Brunswick Street, Halifax, in 1891, and his occupation was 
boot manufacturer. Other records of the 1890s show that he continued to operate from premises at 4 
Northgate, and in directories he was listed as a wholesale boot and shoe manufacturer. 


I have examined as many nineteenth century records as possible relating to the Aaron family. I have 
now reached the end of the century without finding any records which suggest that the Aarons made 
clogs in Halifax at that time. None of the Aarons stated that they were clog makers or cloggers in 
the censuses of the nineteenth century, and clogs were not mentioned in baptism or marriage 
records. It is possible that as the business expanded the Aarons employed journeymen cloggers, but 
there is no evidence of this. If they had done so, the likelihood is that they would have described 
themselves as “Boot, Shoe and Clog Manufacturers”. To recruit either apprentice or journeymen 
clog makers, they would probably have placed advertisements in Halifax newspapers, and I have 
found no such advertisements. In my experience, businesses which made both boot and clogs 
tended to be listed twice in trade directories, in the sections for Boot & Shoe Makers (or 
Manufacturers) and for Clog & Patten Makers (or Cloggers). The Aarons were listed only as Boot 
& Shoe Makers in the directories I have seen. My conclusion is that the Aarons did not made clogs 
during the nineteenth century. There were many clog makers in Halifax in that time, and demand 
was being met without the Aarons having to join their numbers. 
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During 1901, the business B. Aaron and Son moved from its premises at 4 Northgate to 21 Bull 
Green, Halifax. That year’s census recorded Benjamin Aaron as being a Boot Merchant with an 
address of 61 Rochdale Road, Halifax. 


B. AARON AND SON, 
BOOT MANUFACTURERS, 
HAVE REMOVED FROM NORTHGATE TO 
21, BULL GREEN. 
RELIABLE BOOTS AND SHOES. REPAIRS. 


Halifax Evening Courier, 13" December 1901 
A legal notice of 1902 described Benjamin Aaron as having premises at 21 Bull Green and 61 York 
Crescent, Halifax. Other record of the early 1900s suggest that his connection to 4 Northgate 


continued, though the use of the old premises is unclear. 


Benjamin Aaron died in 1904, and he was buried in Salterhebble. 
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Map of Northgate, Halifax 1905 


William Benjamin Aaron, eldest son of Benjamin, did not take up the family trade of boot and shoe 
making, and appears to have emigrated to the USA at some point after 1920. His younger brother 
Benjamin did become a boot and shoe maker, and the family business continued under his direction 
after the death of his father. 


James Aaron (son of Henry), was a boot and shoe maker at 7 Lane Ends, Illingworth, Halifax, in 
1901. A record of 1910 placed him at 7 Wheatley Lane Ends, Illingworth, Halifax, and the 1911 
census gave his address as 7 Lane Ends, Wheatley, Halifax. These are probably all variations of the 
same address. His occupation in 1911 was bootmaker. James was the last of the descendants of 
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Frank Aaron to work as a boot and shoe maker. James’ son Leonard became a wire drawer. James 
Aaron died in Halifax in 1925. After James’ death, boot and shoe making in Halifax was carried on 
by the descendants of Frank Aaron’s brother Benjamin. 


In 1911, Benjamin Aaron (born 1882) was a boot and shoe dealer, living at 10 Laundry Terrace, 
Warley Road, Halifax. He married Amy Moore in Halifax later that year. 


Benjamin and Amy Aaron’s children were Donald Benjamin (born 1914), and Emily Louise (born 
1921). 


By the 1910s, Benjamin Aaron had moved into premises at 39 Woolshops, Halifax, where he was 
trading under the business name of “A.1 Cash Boot Stores”. In the following advertisement placed 
in 1915, he offered for sale “Old Topped Clogs”, which were clogs made by adding wooden soles to 
second-hand boots. 


If you find a difficulty in getting OLD TOPPED CLOGS, call at Al CASH BOOT 
STORES, 39, WOOLSHOPS (three doors above Foster and Sons). We have a large quantity 
of Old Topped Clogs for sale. 


Halifax Evening Courier, 4" May 1915 


Towards the end of the First World 
War, the Government offered large 
quantities of surplus military boots 
to boot retailers and clog makers. 
Benjamin Aaron took advantage of 
this and offered such boots to 
customers in Halifax. 


LARGE QUANTITY OF 
ARMY BOOTS. 
6d. to 8/6. NEW ARMY 
BLUCHERS 13/6. 
A. 1, CASH BOOT 


STORES, 
39, WOOLSHOPS, HALIFAX 
(3 Doors above Foster’s) 


Halifax Evening Courier, 29" 
November 1917 


The census of 1921 shows that 
Benjamin Aaron was a Master Boot 
Dealer (Employer), living at 102 
Dudwell lane, Halifax, but with 
business premises at 39 Woolshops 
in Halifax town centre. 


The Aarons of Halifax 


The following advertisement confirms that the A.1 Cash Boot Stores continued operating at 39 
Woolshops into the 1920s. 


BOOT Power Finishing MACHINE, good order; reasonable price. — A1, Cash Boot Stores, 
39, Woolshops, Halifax. 


Halifax Evening Courier, 22" September 1926 


Benjamin Aaron is recorded as being a boot maker at 39 Woolshops, the business address of A.1 
Cash Boot Stores, in a directory of 1927. At that time, the trades of Halifax were described as 
follows. 


... The trades carried on are worsted spinning and weaving, wire manufacturing, cotton and 

woollen card making, the production of damasks and table covers, machine and engineers’ 

tools and machine making, brewing, brick and pipe making, gas engineering,. To 8/6. 
dyeing, wool stapling and wool extracting; there are also extensive carpet and rug factories. ... 


Kelly’s Directory of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 1927 
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Map of Cross Hills and Northgate, Halifax 1930 


An advertisement placed in 1937 stated that Ben Aaron had been trading in Woolshops, Halifax, for 
thirty years. This suggests that Benjamin Aaron had separate business premises at the time of the 
1911 census, when he was living in Warley Road. The business address of A.1 Cash Boot Stores 
was 39 Woolshops. 


The advertisement also mentions the availability of new clogs, and old top clogs. The latter were 
first offered for sale in 1915, but it is not clear whether they were made by Benjamin Aaron himself, 
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or by an employee. My assumption is that one of Aaron’s men added wooden soles to boot uppers 
to make clogs in the 1910s. 


BEN AARON, 30 years down Woolshops, Hx., has REMOVED to 1, CROSS HILLS, 
facing Grand Theatre, Halifax. NEW BOOTS and CLOGS. Repairs. Grindery. Leather. Old 
Top Clogs. HAND-MADE BOOTS. 


Halifax Evening Courier, 11" June 1937 


By 1937, Donald Benjamin Aaron would have been 23 years old, and I think he was the first 
member of the Aaron family to make clogs. As well as making clogs with new uppers, he appears to 
have put wooden clog soles on old boots and sold them as “old top clogs”, a commendable practice 
which prevented boots with worn-out leather soles going to waste. 


In the register of 1939, Donald Benjamin Aaron was described as a clogger and boot repairer, and 
was living with his parents at 41 Crossley Hill, Halifax. His father was a boot repairer dealer. 


The following newspaper report confirms that the business continued at 1 Cross Hills in the early 
1940s. 


Fines were imposed as follows for breaches of the black-out regulations in respect of roofed 
buildings :— 


... Benjamin Aaron, shopkeeper, 1, Cross Hills, Halifax—£2 ... 
Halifax Evening Courier, 3 December 1940 (extract) 


Benjamin Aaron was fined again in 1941, but the newspaper report quoted his home rather than his 
business address. 


REAR AND SIDE LAMPS 
Offenders against the motoring regulations in respect of rear or side lamps were fined as 
follows: 
... Benjamin Aaron, shoe repairer, 41, Crossley Hill, £1. 


Halifax Evening Courier, 2" April 1941 (extract) 


In 1942, a newspaper report identified Benjamin Aaron’s business premises as being 105 Northgate, 
so he had moved from 1 Cross Hills at some point after late 1940. Unfortunately he needed a 
licence for the praiseworthy practice of re-using second-hand boots, and had failed to obtain one. 


LICENCE NECESSARY TO DEAL 


IN SECOND HAND BOOTS 
Benjamin Aaron, boot repairer, 105, Northgate, Halifax, pleading "guilty" at Halifax 
Borough Court, to-day, to dealing in second-hand boots without a licence, was fined £1. Mr. 
F, Whiteley presided. 
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Mr. P. Curtis, prosecuting, said the case came to light during joint inquiries by the police and 
Army authorities. Although it was not a general practice, boots were being disposed of by 
members of the Forces, and a pair of boots was traced to defendant's shop. On March 7, 
Det.-Sergt. Payne visited the shop to trace a pair of boots alleged to have been sold by a 
soldier, and re-sold by defendant. While in the shop, Sergt. Payne noticed a heap of second- 
hand boots which were, apparently, for sale, and some of which had not been repaired. 
Defendant admitted that he had bought from a Naval man one pair of shoes that were for 
sale. Further inquiries were made, and on March 13 defendant was asked if he had a broker's 
licence, to which he replied, "No, not for 40 years." When his attention was drawn to the 
heap of boots on the floor, defendant agreed he was not repairing them, but had bought them 
from people who had taken them to the shop, and said. "Well, if that's the case, I will come 


and apply for a licence." 


Defendant told the magistrates that he had bought Army boots from an Army depot. He had 
been in the trade for 35 years and was not aware he required a licence. Ninety-five per cent. 
of the boots he bought needed repair and were sold to the poor of Halifax. He had now 


obtained a licence and would have done so years ago had he known it was necessary. 


Halifax Evening Courier, 31% March 1942 


Though not stated in the report, it seems likely that some of the old boots were turned into clogs by 
adding wooden soles. Towards the end of the First World War, this practice was promoted by the 
British Government. Worn-out Army boots were advertised for sale, and one grade was considered 
only fit for turning into clogs. This implies that it was considered too difficult to attach new leather 
soles. Tens of thousands of such boots were advertised, and it is likely that some boot makers added 
clog making to their repertoire in the late 1910s or early 1920s. The Aarons advertised “Old Topped 


Clogs” during the First World War, probably using old boots from various sources. 


Once Benjamin Aaron had obtained the necessary licence, he began to advertise for old boots. 


SALVAGE.—Don’t burn your old Boots. Turn them into Cash. Any Sort, size or condition. 


While we don’t buy unrepairable Rubbers we collect and give them to the Red Cross. 
BEN AARON, 
105, NORTHGATE, HALIFAX, 
Facing Grand Theatre. 


Halifax Evening Courier, 10" September 1943 


Similar advertisements continued to be placed after the end of the Second World War. 


SALVAGE. Don’t burn your old BOOTS. Any sort or size bought—Ben Aaron, 105, 


Northgate, Halifax (opposite Grand Theatre). 


Halifax Evening Courier, 23 January 1947 


Benjamin Aaron died in 1947, and was buried in Salterhebble. His probate record identified his 
home address as 41 Crossley Hill, Salterhebble, Halifax, and his profession as boot and shoe maker 


and repairer. 
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Map of Halifax 1948, showing Cross Hills, Northgate, Gaol Lane, and Woolshops 
Benjamin Aaron’s funeral in 1948 was reported as follows. 


Mr. Benjamin Aaron 
The funeral took place yesterday at All Saints’, Dudwell, Halifax, of Mr. Benjamin Aaron, 
41, Crossley Hill, Salterhebble, who died on Tuesday, aged 66. 


Mr. Aaron. who had a lifelong association with the Christadelphian Society, Union-street, 
Halifax, was for many years in business as a boot and shoe maker. He leaves a son, 


daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Services at the Funeral Home, Gibbet-street and the graveside were conducted by Mr. J. W. 
Riley. 


Family mourners were: Mrs. Aaron (widows), Mr. and Mrs. Donald Aaron (son and 
daughter-in-law), Mr. and Mrs. Halstead (son-in-law and daughter), Mrs. Crabtree (niece), 
Mr. and Mrs G. Thomas (nephew), Mr. and Mrs H Ramsden. ... 

Halifax Evening Courier, 13 August 1948 (extract) 


The will of Benjamin Aaron was reported in the local press later in 1948. 


LOCAL WILLS 
Mr. Benjamin Aaron, of 41, Crossley Hill, Salterhebble, Halifax, boot and shoe maker and 
repairer, who died on August 9 aged 66, left £3,29914s. 3d. gross, £3,207 3s. 4d. net value. 
Probate has been granted to his widow Mrs. Amy Aaron, of the same address. 


Halifax Evening Courier, 23™ November 1948 
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Donald Benjamin Aaron had married Ruth Constance Sutcliffe in 1940. A newspaper report of that 
year described him as a clogger and boot repairer of 105 Northgate, Halifax. Donald and Benjamin 
had the following children: David Benjamin (born 1943), Janet (1946), and Phillip William 
Benjamin (1949). 


The family business continued at 105 Northgate under the trading name of Ben Aaron & Son. This 
advertisement placed in 1950 emphasised the heritage of the business and stated the date it was 
established as 1810. 


BEN AARON & SON Est. 1810 


The firm with a good name with over 140 vears’ trading 


MEN'S soled and heeled | MEN'S NEW 10) G | MEN'S NEWLY 
ARMY and RAF. CLOGS /O CLOGGED ROOTS 
BOOTS. All sizes in Soft for Qg 6 
excellent / Slightly worn as ™ , ankle« a UV 
condition 10, 6 above (/ | MEN'S soled and heeled 


| RAF. SHOES ° 

LADIES’ W.R.AF. Fiat- MEN'S High-legged DR as new 1/6 

heels, Lace. Black and BOOTS. All 15/6) Slightly soiled FLYING 

Brown. soled and heeled. sizes (black) e | ROOTS. Brewn Suede. 
Good as new. "/C Perfect condition. 6 to 10. Frent + / 

( 6 Hardly worn. Zip 40), = 


LARGE STOCK OF NEW LADIES’ SHOES. LATEST STYLES, 1) '6 
All colours. -) 


105, NORTHGATE, HALIFAX (RtNn Tarstre: 


Halifax Evening Courier, 12" January 1950 


The clogs offered for sale included men’s new clogs at 10/6, slightly worn clogs at 7/6, and men’s 
newly clogged boots — soft for ankles — at 9/6. The latter would have been second-hand boots which 
had wooden clog soles fitted to replace worn-out leather soles. They would have been considered 
“soft for ankles” because they had already been “broken in” by the previous wearers. 


Other footwear offered for sale included military surplus boots and shoes. As this was in the days 
before they became fashionable, my assumption is that these were bought for wearing to work or 
for jobs around the house or garden. New ladies’ shoes were also advertised, but it is not clear 
whether these were made by the firm or bought in for resale. 


A similar advertisement in the name of B. Aaron & Sons was placed the following year. Most prices 
had increased, men’s new clogs with chrome uppers being 14/6. The advertisement mentioned that 
“reconditioned lines” were available, the implication being that second-hand boots were still being 
refurbished or were used to make “boot top clogs”. Photographs in the following chapter show how 
such clogs were made. 
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B. AARON & SONS 


MEN'S ARMY BOOTS | MEN'S R.A.F. BOOTS] MEN'S R.ALF, Suoes 


GOOD CONDITION ALL SOLED & HEELED IDEAL FOR WORK 


12/6 14/6 12/6 
| Womens A.T.8. Shoes| MEN'S NEW CLOGS | MEN'S WELLINGTON 


FLAT HEEL, LACE CHROME UPPERS ALL SIZES 


7/6 14/6 18'/6 


LARGE STOCKS IN ALL THESE RECONDITIONED LINES 


105, Northgate, Halifax, c2.St raean 


Halifax Evening Courier, 11" October 1951 


Smaller advertisements were placed from time to time for various products available from B. Aaron 
and Son. 


PLENTY of Men’s and Children’s Wellingtons. — B. Aaron and Son (opp. Grand Theatre) 

Halifax Evening Courier, 18" December 1952 
A selling point for clogs for generations was that they were said to be better at keeping feet dry than 
leather-soled boots. The quality of boots improved with the introduction of new sole leathers such 
as Dri-Ped, made by the Walkers of Bolton, but some wearers still thought that clogs had the 
advantage. 

DRY Feet in Boot Top Clogs, 14/-. -105, Northgate. 

Halifax Evening Courier, 12" February 1953 


Military surplus footwear continued to be available, though prices in 1953 had crept up compared to 
two years earlier. 


A NEW Consignment of Men’s R.A.F. Shoes. All in new condition. No toe cap. Broad 
fitting. All sizes, 15/6. Very hard wearing. — B. Aaron and Son, 105, Northgate (opp. Grand). 


Halifax Evening Courier, 24" September 1953 


Boot top clogs continued to be a regular part of the product range available at 105 Northgate. 
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BOOT-Top Clogs, soft for ankles, 14/-; all sizes—Aaron, 105, Northgate, opp. Grand. 
Halifax Evening Courier, 11" March 1954 
The following advertisement specified that clogs could be fitted with “rubbers or irons”. 


MEN’S ARMY BOOTS for rough wear, 15/6; Men’s R.A.F. Shoes, 15/6; Men’s Boot Top 
Clogs (rubbers or irons), 14/-. - AARON, 105, NORTHGATE (OPP. GRAND). 


Halifax Evening Courier, 17" November 1955 


Clog irons or rubbers were nailed to the wooden soles of clogs to minimise “wear and tear”. Once 
the irons or rubbers were worn out, a clogger would remove them, fill the nail holes with wooden 
pegs, and then attach replacement ones. Some clog wearers would do this themselves, to make a 
saving compared to the cost of having a clogger do it. Irons, rubbers, wooden pegs, and nails 
(double-headed for irons) could be bought for this purpose. They were available, for instance, from 
the many shops and market stalls in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, operated by Walco 
(Walton Brothers & Co.) of Halifax. 


Clog irons, with a spare heel 
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Clog rubbers 


Throughout the 1950s, advertisements emphasised the availability of both military surplus boots, 
and boot top clogs. 


RECONDITIONED ARMY BOOTS, 15/6. 
AARON, 

105, Northgate (opp. Grand). 
Halifax Evening Courier, 10" May 1956 
BOOT-TOP Clogs, soft for ankles, 15/-. —Aaron, opp. Grand. 
Halifax Evening Courier, 28 November 1957 
AUSTRALIAN Army Boots. 18/6.—Aaron, 105, Northgate. 
Halifax Evening Courier, 5" February 1959 
BOOT Top Clogs, soft for ankles, 15/-. —Aaron, 105, Northgate. 
Halifax Evening Courier, 26" November 1959 

An advertisement in the Halifax Evening Courier of 3 November 1960 listed boot top clogs at 


15/-, ribbed chrome clogs at 19/6, dyehouse clogs and cookhouse at 22/6, and natural kip clogs (the 
best) at 30/-. 
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New army boots were double the price of boot top clogs, which would have been made with 
second-hand leather uppers. 


ARMY BOOTS 19/6 

SAFETY BOOTS 25/- 

NEW ARMY BOOTS 30/- 

R.A.F. MEN’S SHOES 15/6 

BOOT TOP CLOGS 15/- 
AARON, 
105, NORTHGATE, 
Opp. Grand. 


Halifax Evening Courier, 15" December 1960 


The following advertisement confirms that the focus of the business was the sale of footwear for use 
at industrial premises. 


INDUSTRIAL 
FOOTWEAR 


Beot Top Clogs, 

rubber or irons 15/- 
Chrome Ribbed Clogs ... 19/6 
Black Kip Clogs ..,...... 22/6 


Army Boots ............ 19/6 
R.A.F. Shoes ............ 18/6 


AARON 


105 NORTHCATE 
Opposite Grend. 


Halifax Evening Courier, 9" February 1961 


Three grades of clogs were available, increasing in price with the quality. The cheapest would have 
been made with second-hand boot uppers, and the dearest with uppers made of new leather. Such 
uppers were available from wholesalers of clog sundries, and they would be bought by clog makers 
who did not find it economic to make their own clog uppers. Dyehouse clogs and cookhouse clogs, 
which had been advertised for sale in 1960, were not mentioned in the later advertisement, and the 
“top of the range” black kip clogs were 22/6 compared to 30/- for natural kip clogs the year before. 
If most people bought their clogs to wear at work, there might have been limited demand for the 
more expensive ones. 
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In the absence of an illustration, it is difficult to be completely certain what was meant by “Chrome 
Ribbed Clogs”, being the mid-price offering. It is a term not generally used by other clog makers. 
My assumption is that it described clogs with boot uppers made from old ribbed belting leather 
which had been used in the mills of northern towns. Such boots were popular with industrial 
workers, though they were not attractive. (I remember them on sale into the early 1980s, but not 
since then.) The following photograph shows a pair of clogs with ribbed leather uppers, but the 
maker is unknown. I have no reason to think that these were made by the Aarons. (They are stuffed 
with acid-free paper to maintain the shape of the uppers.) 


Work clogs with ribbed leather uppers and irons on the soles 


Amy Aaron, mother of Donald Benjamin, died early in 1961. The announcement in the local press 
stated that her son’s residence was Crossley Hall, Crossley Hill, Salterhebble. 
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Clogs continued to be made at 105 Northgate, Halifax, within living memory. In 1983, Duncan 
Broomhead compiled a directory of the clog makers in Britain known to be trading at that time. (A 
few who had retired recently were also listed.) In his “Clogmakers — A Directory”, Broomhead 
included the following information in respect of “Ben” Aaron. 


AARON, Ben, 


105 Northgate 
Halifax, W. Yerks 
Tel: Halifax 55053 
uppers: all handmade 


styles: Gibson, Clasp, Bar 


colours: Black, Brown, Red 
Blue, Tan. 


soles: factory made and ve-cuts 
styles: Ducks, commons, squares 


crimp: not illustrated 
will crimp customers 
own design. 


mail orders: mot accepted 
delivery: two weeks 


‘other informations 
makes mostly heavy working 
clogs. 


Clogmakers — A Directory, May 1983 edition 


The directory was published by the Manchester branch of the English Folk Dance and Song Society 
(EFDSS), and its purpose would have been to help the morris and clog dancers of the folk revival to 
find suppliers of suitable dancing clogs. Though Mr. Aaron made mostly heavy working clogs, he 
also made a number of designs which would have been suitable for dancing. Factory-made soles 
were being used at this time, which was the case in respect of many of the clog makers of that era. 
Very few cloggers made their own soles by carving them with cloggers’ knives, a skill which is 
demonstrated in photographs in the following chapter. Nowadays Walkley Clogs of Mytholmroyd 
produce clogs using their own machine-made soles, and some other clog makers carve clog soles 
using power tools. 
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Donald Benjamin Aaron of Crossley Hall, Crossley Hill, Salterhebble, died in 1983. 


The Aaron family business continued operating in Halifax until 2016, when it closed after trading 
for over two hundred years. The article published by the Halifax Courier included a photograph 
taken in the shop of David Benjamin Aaron and Philip Benjamin Aaron, the sons of Donald 
Benjamin, Paul Benjamin Aaron (Donald Benjamin’s grandson), and Joseph Benjamin Aaron 
(Donald Benjamin’s great-grandson). 


Paul Benjamin Aaron explained that competition from internet vendors and supermarkets had cut 
into sales, and therefore the difficult decision to close the shop was made. 


In March 2022, I posted in a large Halifax Facebook group to say that I intended to write a history 
of the Aaron’s business. I was pleased to find that quite a lot of people had fond memories of the 
Aarons, and some even remembered buying the clogs from their shop. At present it is fair to say that 
they are “gone, but not forgotten”. 
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The Aarons seem to have added clog making to their repertoire about a century after Henry Aaron 
established his boot and shoe making business in Gaol Lane, Halifax. I have not found any 
confirmation that the Aarons made and sold clogs during the nineteenth century, but “Old Topped 
Clogs” — second-hand leather boot uppers fitted with clog soles — were advertised for sale during 
the First World War. At that time Benjamin Aaron’s business was trading as the A.1 Cash Boot 
Stores at 39 Woolshops, Halifax. As no records describe him as a clogger, or even as a boot and 
clog maker or manufacturer, I assume that the clogs were made by one of his employees. 


In later years, Donald Benjamin Aaron did become a clogger. The following photographs appear to 
have been taken during the time when he was running the business at 105 Northgate, Halifax. They 
show some, but not all, of the stages of making “Boot Top Clogs” by hand. (The name of the 
photographer is not known, but I would be pleased to provide acknowledgement should I ever 
discover it.) 


er For a more complete and _ illustrated 
iste description of the clog making process, I 
can recommend the booklet “The Clog 


gi HE Maker — An illustrated account of Clog 


Making in Yorkshire and Lancashire 
CLOG MA K E R around 1900”. It is published by the Colne 

Valley Museum at Cliffe Ash, Golcar, 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, HD7 4PY. If you 
can visit the museum, it includes a clog 
shop, with cloggers’ tools on display. 


Illustrations in the booklet show the use of 
the three knives required to carve clog 
soles by hand: the stock knife, the 
hollower, and the gripper. 


If you would like to see videos of clog 
soles being carved with cloggers’ knives, 
look for Jeremy Atkinson on YouTube. 


j An The best-known maker of cloggers’ knives 
Wustrated account was the firm of Henry Carter & Sons of 
Yo Dl Clog Making DS ye oo = eaemaatet a 
ire and Lanc@ illustration of cloggers’ knives made by 
around 1900. that business and sold by wholesalers such 
as John Watts of Sheffield appears on a 

following page. 


Cloggers probably made their own benches to suit their specific requirements, and they would have 
fitted bench screws into which the end of the knife was placed. The following illustration is of 
bench screws sold to cloggers by John Watts of Sheffield. Cloggers’ hammers were also available 
from John Watts. 
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WARRANTED CLOGGERS’ TOOLS. 


Cloggers’ Ironing Hammers, 


Aileen uum IPre Latramm 


ial 


Cloggers’ Hammers. 


BENCH 


SCREWS. 
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Cloggers’ knives — No. 1 Hollower, No.2 Gripper, and No.3 Stock Knife 


The gripper required a removable blade, which could be replaced when worn out. These were also 
available from John Watts of Sheffield, and were as shown in the following illustration. 
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Cloggers’ Gripper. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN WATTS, Lambert Works, Lambert Street, SHEFFIELD. 


Established over i150 Years. 


The following photograph shows a clogger’s bench and stock knife, with clog soles and clog irons 
arranged on it for artistic effect. It is believed to have been used by Arthur Clegg of Poulton-le- 
Fylde, Lancashire, but cloggers throughout Yorkshire would have had similar benches if they made 
their own clog soles rather than buying factory-made soles. 


Arthur Clegg’s bench and stock knife, courtesy of Lancashire County Council’s Red Rose 
Collections 


Around the time the Aarons were advertising various boot clogs in the 1950s, the Clog Publicity 
Association produced a brochure called “Clogs” to promote the merits of clog wearing. This was 
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the entry for the Derby boot clog. These would usually have been made with new uppers, whether 
made by the clogger or bought from a wholesaler, but similar clogs would have been made by 
attaching clog soles to second-hand boot uppers. 


& 
— Qi S MG 


“ye DERBY CLOG 
Ghe Footwear. for the Worker 


The most popular and comfortable Clog for Workmen in the Heavy Indu- zi. 
Made Sin. to 74 in. high, as required. Hardwood Clog Soles, fitted with Ire od 
Toe-plates. Watertight Uppers made from Waxed Split or Grain Leathe ive 
Footwear which is equal to ail rough and wet work. 


Can be fitted with Safety Capills for protecting the toes of men engaged in mines, 
quarries and foundries. 

Specially suitable for :—Workmen in Bottling Stores, Breweries, Laundries and 
Waterworks. Quarrymen. Iron, Steel and Gas Workers. Miners, Builders, 
Labourers. Tar Sprayers. Road 
and Rail Workmen. Men em- 
ployed in Agricuiture and Dairies. 
Slaughterhouse and Chemical : 
Workers. : Clee 


Made in Three Classes 
as required :— 

(a) Fitted with Full Watertight 
Tongues. 

(b) Fitted with Half Water- 
tight Tongues. 

(c) Fitted with a Loose 
Tongue. 
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The following photographs show boot top clogs being made at the Aarons’ Halifax premises. 


>. AARON & SON 


* ESTABLISHED i8i0 


QUALITY FOOTWEAR 


REPAIRS 


k 


Premises of B. Aaron & Son, Halifax, Yorkshire 
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Cutting clog sole with stock knife 
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Cutting clog sole with stock knife 
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Previous page: [left] lashing boot top upper on; [right] cutting the welt. 


— > 


Welting the clog. Note the thickness of the sole for industrial use. 
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Welting back of the clog 


=| 


Note the use of two sets of clog irons on the sole 
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The finished product 


In the photograph above, the completed boot clogs appear to have been made using new leather 
uppers rather than the used boot uppers shown in the earlier photographs. They have only single 
clog irons, whereas the clogs shown being made were fitted with double irons to protect the soles. 
Between the boot clogs is a single child’s clasp clog, placed on a thick clog sole. The clasp clog was 
probably the most typical clog in the north of England during the nineteenth century, and the style 
was worn by men, women, and children. The Clog Publicity Association promoted the wearing of 
clasp clogs in the 1950s, and it is likely that the Aarons would make them on request. 
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Further Reading 
(English language titles only) 


Atkinson, Jeremy Clogs and Clogmaking, Aylesbury, 1984. Written by 
an active clog maker, who specialises in making clog soles the traditional 
way, with cloggers’ knives. Well-illustrated with black and white 
photographs, it includes a brief list of other clog makers. 


Atkinson, Jeremy Clogs and Clogmaking, Botley, 2008. Republished 
by Shire Books, the 2008 edition no longer includes the list of other clog 
makers, but there is a list of museums to visit which have collections 
relevant to clog making. 


Broomhead, Duncan, Clogmakers — A Directory, Manchester, March 
1983. A directory of British clog makers identified as being active in the 
early 1980s, together with some no longer in the trade but who were 
known within recent memory. Useful illustrations of clog crimps 
(patterns in the leather uppers). 


Broomhead, Duncan, Clogmakers — A Directory, Manchester, May 
1983. An updated edition of the directory with additional illustrations. 
Both editions are available free of charge as PDF documents. See below 
for details of availability. 


Broughton, Alderman Thomas, History of the Clog & Patten Trade 
Accrington, c1899. Includes an essay by clogger James Butterworth of 
Manchester. Broughton’s booklet endorsed the Flemish weavers origins 
myth. It includes advertisements for businesses involved in the clog 
trade, including suppliers of clog blocks, leather, clasps, irons and tools. 


Clog Publicity Association, Clogs, Hebden Bridge, 1950s. An 
illustrated booklet for use by cloggers to promote clog wearing. Shows 
the clog styles available from many cloggers, and suggests where they 
should be worn. No publication date, but approximately 1950s. 
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Clyndes, Andrea, Sparking Clogs — A Brief History of Walkley Clogs, 
Todmorden, 1997. Illustrated with black and white photographs. The 
history of the Hebden Bridge clog sole works from John Maude, via 
Frank Walkley, to the new management of the 1990s. 


Colne Valley Museum, The Clog Maker — An illustrated account of 
Clog Making in Yorkshire and Lancashire around 1900, Golcar, 
undated. Illustrations show how a clogger would carve clog soles and 
make a pair of clogs. Still available from the museum. Check opening 
times online or via Facebook. 


de Boer-Olij, Tet, European Wooden Shoes — Their history and 
diversity, The Netherlands, 2002. Illustrated with colour and black and 
white photographs, and drawings, this hardback was published by a 
Dutch klompenmuseum. Wooden shoes from many European countries, 
including England, are discussed. 


Dendermonde, Max and Scholten, Herman, Wooden Shoes of 
Holland, The Netherlands, undated. Illustrated with colour photographs 
and line drawings, this booklet shows the making of Dutch klompen by 
traditional and modern methods. 


Dobson, Bob, Clattering Clogs, Blackpool, 1981. An informative and 
entertaining book, illustrated with black and white photographs. Includes 
lists of clog dance teachers and clog makers current at the time of 
publication. 


Dobson, Bob, Concerning Clogs, Clapham (Yorkshire), 1979. A well- 
researched and illustrated history of clog making, which rejects the old 
myth that Lancashire clogs were inspired by wooden shoes worn by 
Flemish weavers. 


Dobson, Bob, Concerning Clogs, Blackpool, 1993. An update to the 
1979 edition, which includes lists of the cloggers trading in the early 
1990s, clog dance teachers, and teams which performed in clogs, 
whether clog dancers, North West Morris dancers, or performers of other 
styles. A useful historical record. 
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Fallon, Sally and Lepp, Jane, The 1989 Clogmakers/Clogrepairers 
Directory, Cheshire, 1989. An updated version of the directory first 
compiled by Duncan Broomhead in 1983. By 1989 a number of cloggers 
listed by Broomhead in 1983 were no longer in business. 


Grew, Francis and de Neergaard Margrethe, Shoes and Pattens, 
Woodbridge, 2006. First published in 1988, this includes black and white 
photographs and drawings of pattens, believed to be the forerunners of 
wooden soled clogs. 


Hartley, Marie and Ingilby, Joan, Making Boots, Shoes & Clogs, 
Otley, 1997. Illustrated with old and contemporary black and white 
photographs of clog making, including the Nelsons of Settle, Yorkshire. 


Jackson, Michael L., Clog Makers to the Stars, Adlington (Lancashire), 
2021. The history of the clog-making Hallam family of Wigan, 
Lancashire, some of whom moved to London and produced clogs for the 
stars of the day. Free PDF. 


Jackson, Michael L., Lanky Yankees — Lancashire Clog Makers in 
Nineteenth Century United States, Adlington (Lancashire), 2021. A brief 
account of two Lancashire clog makers who were in business in the USA 
in the 1880s, including a report of a gory clog fight. Free PDF. 


Jackson, Michael L., Memories of the Turtons of Skelmersdale, 
Lancashire — Celebrated Clog Makers, Adlington (Lancashire), 2021. 
Memories of Bill, Yvonne, and Sandra Turton, probably the best-known 
clog makers in Lancashire in the late twentieth century. Illustrated with 
black and white photographs. Free PDF. 


Jackson, Michael L., The Clog Making Cleggs of Lancashire’s Fylde, 
Adlington (Lancashire), 2022. The history of the Cleggs, nowadays best 
known for their former clog shops in Kirkham and Poulton-le-Fylde. 
They also traded as cloggers in other Fylde towns and villages, in other 
Lancashire towns, in Ireland, and perhaps in Utah (USA). Free PDF. 
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Jackson, Michael L., The Miniature Marvels of Edward Rushton — 
Oswaldtwistle Clog Maker, Adlington (Lancashire), 2021. A brief history 
of Oswaldtwistle clogger Edward Rushton, illustrated with colour 
photographs of miniature clogs he made and collected. Free PDF. 


Jenkins, J. Geraint, Clog Making (Woodworker magazine article), 
London, 1962. A short article explaining the use of cloggers’ knives to 
make clog soles. Illustrated with black and white photographs. 


M~ 
ta 
a: 


Lion Clog Works (Bolton) and Jackson, Michael L., Retail Clog 

Catalogue, Bolton 1920s. A catalogue of clogs made by the Lion Clog 
RB Works, together with a history of clog makers in Church bank, Bolton. 
h Available free of charge as a PDF. See below for details of availability. 


Noorlander, H., Wooden shoes — their makers and their wearers, 
Arnhem, 1978. Illustrated with black and white photographs and 
drawings. Covers the history of wooden shoes in the Netherlands and 
other European countries, including England. 


Sommerfield, Adolf, History of footwear with wooden soles, Berlin, 
1940. A short illustrated history of pattens and clogs republished as a 
pamphlet by the Klompenmuseum in the Netherlands. In addition to 
European wooden shoes, footwear in Syria, Korea, and Japan is 
discussed. 


Vigeon, Evelyn, Clogs or Wooden Soled Shoes, Journal of the Costume 
Society, 1977. Black and white photographs and drawings. An excellent 
history of the development of clogs in Britain. Vigeon rejects the myth 
that clogs were inspired by the wooden shoes of Flemish weavers. 


Walkley, Frank, Clogs Were My Life, Lewes, 1998. Frank Walkley’s 
autobiography gives the history of his clog business into the 1980s, and 
gives an impression of the clog making trade at that time. Walkley is 
dismissive of ‘one man band’ rival clog makers. 
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Williams, Launcelot, The Old Art of Clogging (Lancashire Life article), 
Manchester, 1953. A short article about the display of clogger’s tools in 
the Castle Museum, York, and an explanation of how clogs were made 
entirely by hand, largely a lost art by the 1950s. 
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Titles by year of publication 


c1899 Broughton, Alderman Thomas, History of the Clog & Patten Trade 
Accrington. 


1940 Sommerfield, Adolf, History of footwear with wooden soles, Berlin. 


1950s Clog Publicity Association, Clogs, Hebden Bridge. 


1953 Williams, Launcelot, The Old Art of Clogging (Lancashire Life article), 
Manchester. 


1962 Jenkins, J. Geraint, Clog Making (Woodworker magazine article), London. 


1977 Vigeon, Evelyn, Clogs or Wooden Soled Shoes, Journal of the Costume 
Society. 


1978 Noorlander, H., Wooden shoes — their makers and their wearers, Arnhem 
1979 Dobson, Bob, Concerning Clogs, Clapham (Yorkshire). 

1981 Dobson, Bob, Clattering Clogs, Blackpool. 

1983 Broomhead, Duncan, Clogmakers — A Directory, Manchester. 

1984 Atkinson, Jeremy Clogs and Clogmaking, Aylesbury. 


1989 Fallon, Sally and Lepp, Jane, The 1989 Clogmakers/Clogrepairers 
Directory, Cheshire. 


1993 Dobson, Bob, Concerning Clogs, Blackpool. 


1997 Clyndes, Andrea, Sparking Clogs — A Brief History of Walkley Clogs, 
Todmorden. 


1997 Hartley, Marie and Ingilby, Joan, Making Boots, Shoes & Clogs, Otley. 
1998 Walkley, Frank, Clogs Were My Life, Lewes. 


2002 de Boer, Tet, European Wooden Shoes — Their history and diversity, The 
Netherlands. 


2006 Grew, Francis and de Neergaard Margrethe, Shoes and Pattens, 
Woodbridge. 
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2008 Atkinson, Jeremy, Clogs and Clogmaking, Botley. 


2021 Jackson, Michael L., Memories of the Turtons of Skelmersdale, Lancashire — 
Celebrated Clog Makers, Adlington (Lancashire) 


2021 Jackson, Michael L., Clog Makers to the Stars, Adlington (Lancashire) 
2021 Jackson, Michael L., Lanky Yankees, Adlington (Lancashire) 


2021 Jackson, Michael L., The Miniature Marvels of Edward Rushton — 
Oswaldtwistle Clog Maker, Adlington (Lancashire) 


2022 Jackson, Michael L., The Clog Making Cleggs of Lancashire’s Fylde, 
Adlington (Lancashire) 


Undated 
Colne Valley Museum, The Clog Maker, Golcar, possibly 1990s. 


Dendermonde, Max and Scholten, Herman, Wooden Shoes of Holland, The 
Netherlands. 


Availability of free PDF editions 


A number of the publications are either out of copyright, or their authors have given 
permission for them to be distributed as PDFs. 


Some have been made available in Facebook groups, but only for downloading by 
group members. Copies can be made available on request by e-mail. Please submit a 
request via the Facebook page of Seven Stars Sword and Step Dancers, which is 
found at 


https://www.facebook.com/7StarsSwordandStep 


This page currently has links to hundreds of Google Photos albums of photographs of 
clogs, and images of clog-related documents. ‘Like’ the page to see notifications of 
new material added to it. 


Titles which are distributed as free PDFs have also been converted to JPGs of the 


pages and are stored in Google Photos albums. The following Pinterest board has 
links to the albums: 


https://www.pinterest.co.uk/michaeljackson4307/books-clogs-clogmaking/ 
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Other Titles by Michael L. Jackson 
(Books not listed with titles about clogs and clog making) 


Jackson, Michael L., A Brief History of Donkey Stones, Adlington 
(Lancashire), 2021. Rubbing stones used to whiten doorsteps and 
window sills were often called “donkey stones” after Read’s Donkey 
Brand products. This book looks at the history of the Reads of 
Manchester, and other rubbing stone makers. 


Jackson, Michael L., Happy Fanny Fields, Adlington (Lancashire), 
2021. A brief biography of American comedienne, singer, and clog 
dancer Miss Fanny Fields, generally known as “Happy”. She 
performed in Britain and Ireland from 1901 to 1913, often 
performing as a Dutch character wearing clogs. In 1913 she returned 
to America to marry, and retired from the stage. An updated edition 
of this volume is in preparation: it will discuss Fields’ predecessors, 
rivals, and successors, and the history of Dutch impersonation. 


iis Wer ris Jackson, Michael L., What Did The Flemish Weavers Ever Do For 
een US?, Adlington (Lancashire, 2021. For nearly 200 years it has been 
claimed that Flemish weavers settled in Lancashire, sometimes 
specifically Bolton, in 1337, and introduced innovations such as the 
wearing of wooden shoes. The claim is still made on some websites. 
This book investigates the origins of the story, and considers the 
evidence for it. 


Michael L, Jackson 
dlingion, Lancashi 


These titles are all available as free PDFs. They have been posted in Facebook 
groups, and have been provided to relevant libraries and archives. 
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